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SIPil/ARY 

In  the  spring  of  193'+»  inforcoation  was  obtained  from  3I  cooperative 
associations  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  with  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
farm  supplies  for  their  members  during  1933*    The  following  report  is 
based  "upon  this  survey.     It  is  not  presented  as  a  detailed  technical 
analysis  of  cooperative  activities  in  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies  in 
Oregon,  but  as  a  general  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
activities  and  an  indicatioii  of  the  possible  advantages  to  patrons  of 
cooperative  purchasing  associations, 

l^ith  the  exception  of  a  few  silB.11  local  units,  all  of  the  associa- 
tions handling  farm  supplies  v/ere  included  in  this  study,  ITineteen 
organizations  limited  their  activities  to  purchasing,  and  12  were  farmr- 
er's  cooperative  marketing  associations  which  handled  supplies  as  an 
additional  service.    Ten  of  the  3I  associations  specialized  in  petrole- 
um products  and  related  supplies;  12  specialized  in  feed  and  seed;  and 
9  handled  miscellaneous  farm  and  paclcing  supplies,  such  as  box  shook, 
grain  bags,  fertilizer  and  farm  implements.    By  April,  1935»  n-umber 
of  cooperative  oil  associations  in  Oregon  '.lad  increased  to  about  J)0, 
Also  the  Washington  Grange  Supply  CooperP.tive  had  begun  distribution  of 
petrole-um  products  in  Oregon, 


1/  It  is  desired  to  aclmowledge  the  helpful  cooperation  of  the  mn- 
agers  of  the  associations  studied,  and  of  the  staff  of  the  Oregon  State 
Agricultural  College,    The  author  is  particxilarly  indebted  to  George  0, 
Gatlin,  deceased,  formerly  Extension  Economist  (Marketing),  of  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College. 


Most  of  the  associations  v/ere  located  in  the  Willamette  and  Col\ni>- 
Ma  River  Valleys,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  farming  operations  of 
thn  State  are  carried  on. 

The  pacific  Cooper^.cive  Poi-iltry  Producers,  v;ith  headquarters  at 
Portland,  v&s  the  only  association  in  the  State  which  operated  on  a 
state-wide  "basis.    All  others  were  local  or  coimty-v/ide  associations, 
operating  in  sint;le  coioinunities  or  in  areas  coiflprising  one  or  more 
counties.     Several  of  these  local  organiZr?,tions,  as  well  as  the  state- 
wide association,  operated  "branch  distributing  v/arehcrases  to  facili- 
tate distritution  to  inein"bers  located  at  considera"ble  distance  from  the 
main  warehouses. 

Twenty-six  of  the  31  associations  v/ere  incorporated  ujider  the 
cooperative  law  of  Oregon,    Twenty-one  v/ere  capital  stock  organiza- 
tions, and  five  were  nonstock  or  meiahership  associations.    Throe  asso- 
ciations were  organized  under  the  general  corporation  law  of  Oregon, 
two  of  these  "before  the  cooperative  law  came  into  existence.     Only  two 
of  the  31  associations  wei^e  unincorporated.    These  wore  local  groups 
of  farmers  who  purchased  supplies  cooperatively  in  carload  lots  and 
hauled  their  individual  orders  direct  from  the  car  door  to  their  farms. 

These  3I  cooperatives  had  a  total  <f  13»690  mem"bers.  Oil  associa- 
tions had  1,637  members,  feed  associations  Imd  7|831  mem'bers,  and  asso- 
ciations handling  miscellaneous  supplies  had     222  merahers. 

The  Oregon  cooperative  law  provides  that  only  agricultural  pro- 
ducers are  eligi"bl.e  to  merahership  in  farmers'  cooperative  associations. 
Several  of  the  associations  organized  under  this  act,  however,  limited 
eligi"bility  to  certain  classes  of  agricultural  produ.cers  such  as  grain- 
growers,  poultryinen  and  fruit  growers.    Most  of  the  associations  having 
such  restrictions  operated  primarily  as  marketing  organizations.  Two 
of  the  three  cooperatives  organized  under  the  general  corporation  law 
also  had  limitations  as  to  moia"bership.    In  one,  the  ownership  of  common 
stock  was  limited  to  members  of  a  certain  berry-growers'  association, 
in  another  to  Oregon  cheese  factories. 

The  total  sales  of  30  of  the  3I  associations  2/  during  1533 
amounted  to  $2,022,6^3,  distributed  as  follows:    Oil  associations, 
$135fS25;  feed  associations,  $1, 237» '-l-S^;  associations  handling  miscel- 
laneous supplies,  $6^9,35^4,    The  smallest  volume  of  sales  reported  by 
any  of  the  associations  was  about  $2,700,    T'his  was  a  coopora.tive  oil 
company  which  had  been  in  operation  loss  than  3  months.    The  largest 
association  in  the  State  distributed  $^30tS03  "s^orth  of  siipplies  during 
1933. 


2/  Operating  data  for  one  small  oil  association  were  not  available, 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  records  by  fire. 


-  2 


The  net  earnings  during  1S33  for  30  associations,  after  losses  of 
$1,0^5  for  tv7o  associations  md  been  deducted,  totaled  $106,310,  or 
about  5,3  percent  of  sales.    One  large  association  handling  miscella- 
neous supplies  had  earnings  amounting  to  ■^i37»0^*^t    The  average  earnings 
for  oil  associations  ainoimted  to         percent  of  sales;  those  of  the 
feed  associations  to  3»1  percent  of  sales,  and  those  of  the  associa- 
tions handling  miscellaneoiis  supplies  to  9  percent  of  sales. 

Patronage  dividends  amounting  to  $^,593  wore  paid  by  9  of  the  30 
associations  during  1933*         some  associations  eainings  v/ero  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  the  payment  of  patroncigo  dividends.    In  others  the 
operating  and  pricing  methods  wore  such  that  no  earnings  were  possible. 
Associations  v;hich  shov;ed  net  earnings  bat  paid  no  net  patronage  divi- 
dends retained  these  amounts  for  operating  purposes  or  contingencies. 
Of  the  total  patronage  dividends  paid,  about  $3,SS5  was  paid  by  oil 
associations,  $1,975  ^3-^  feed  associations,  and  J?39»733  associations 
handling  miscellaneous  coiomodities. 

Pricing  policies,  as  a  rule,  were  based  on  local  coLipetitive  sittia- 
tions.    In  some  instances  prevailing  local  prices  vere  cliarged  and  net 
earnings  were  distributed  as  patronage  dividends.    In  others,  prices 
were  based  on  cost  of  goods  plus  a  margin  sufficient  to  cover  operating 
costs. 

Few  losses  from  bad  accounts  were  found.    The  policy  of  extending 
credit  only  to  selected  risks  was  generally  followed. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  cooperative  supply  pijrchasing  b-usiness  in 
the  State  vvas  handled  by  associations  operating  as  both  purclii-xsing  and 
marketing  agencies.    This  indicates  tlie.t  such  combination  of  cooperative 
services  has  been  found  to  be  of  practical  value  in  the  State, 

Most  of  the  associations  handling  farm  supplies  were  local  ones; 
the  Pacific  Cooperative  Poultry  Producers  was  the  only  one  found  operat- 
ing on  a  state-wide  basis.    The  Pacific  Supjjly  Cooperative,  with  head- 
quarters at  Walla  Walla,  Vfesh, ,  a  wholesale  bargaining  and  buying 
organization  for  about  ^40  member  oil  associations  in  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
southeastern  Washington,  however,  began  operation  and  served  several 
member  associations  in  Oregon  d\iring  the  last  6  months  of  193'^« 

Practically  all  of  the  feed  associations  in  Oregon  grind  and  mix 
their  own  feed.    The  fact  t!':iat  associations  in  this  group  made  average 
earnings  of  only  3»1  percent  of  sales  in  1933  suggests  the  desirability 
of  further  st\idy  of  the  feed  situation  and  the  possibilities  of  regional 
or  State  wholesale  cooperative  feed  buying  service. 


IlITHOriUCTIOl] 


This  s-urvey  covers  the  oparations  of  the  cooperatives  handling 
farm  supplies  in  Oregon,    It  is  desijjaed  to  shov/  how  these  associa- 
tions are  set  up,  their  corporate  and  financial  structures,  methods 
of  operation  and,  in  a  general  v.ay,  their  accoi3plish::ients.     It  is  not 
a  detailed  technica.l  analj-sis  of  the  operations  of  these  orf;anizatior.s. 
In  fact,  it  is  difficrilt  to  obtain  sufficient  directly  comparaDle  data 
on  so  small  a  number  of  associations  to  serve  as  a  "basis  for  statistical 
analysis  of  the  various  faccors  tlia-t  detenaine  business  efficiency.  It 
is  possible,  however,  from  the  general  information  obtained  and  summa- 
rized herein  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  idea-  of  the  service  and  satisfac- 
tion afforded  membeis  by  these  cooperati't es.     This  information  may  be 
useful  in  the  establishment  of  new  cooperative  purchasing  associations 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  opera-ting  methods  of  existing  organiza- 
tions. 

Ore^^on  farmers  first  attempted  to  purchase  farm  supplies  coopera- 
tively about  25  years  ago,    Most  of  these  early  activities  were  car- 
ried on  in  connection  v/ith  associations  v/hose  principal  f-'inction  was 
marketing.     Cooperative  purchasing  associations  have  shown  a  steady 
increase  in  the  State  since  1920;  the  most  rapid  development  has  mate- 
ria.lized  since  I93O.    The  Oregon  ptirchjas ing  associations  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  Iiandle  a  variety  of  supplies.     Of  the  3I  organizations 
studied,  JiO  were  local  or  coujity-wide  units,    A  few  of  these  local  asso- 
ciations operate  from  one  to  four  branch  warehouses  at  different  points 
in  the  State,    The  only  state-wide  association,  the  pacific  Cooperative 
Poultry  Producers,  operates  e.  imin  office  and  mill  in  Portland  and 
branch  distributing  warehouses  at  Astoria,  Albany,  jEugene  and  Koseburg, 
Oregon. 

The  information  upon  which  this  report  is  based  was  obtained  by 
personal  visits  to  eacli  of  the  3I  associations  during  the  spring  of 
193^«    Data  were  obtained  from  books  and  records  of  the  associations 
covering  the  year  1933»  ^'^^  through  nersonal  interviews  with  the 
managers,  directors  and  other  officials.    Of  the  associations  studied 
19  performed  only  the  purchasing  ftmctions,    Tlie  remaining  12  were 
purchasing  departments  of  cooperative  marketing  orga.nizations. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  local  units,  all  of  the  cooperative 
purchasing  associations  in  Oregon  were  included  in  this  survey.  Most 
of  the  associations  studied  are  located  in  the  Willamette  and  Columbia 
River  Valleys,  (Figure  1,)    It  will  be  noted  t'nat  there  are  no  asso- 
ciations in  the  central  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  State  which  are 
devoted  largely  to  the  production  and  grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  oldest  organization  now  existing  in  the  State,  the  Eugene  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  Eugene,  Oregon,  was  organized  in  1907i  as  a  non- 
profit, general  corporation.    It  was  started  primarily  as  a  processing 
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and  marketing  association  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  bat  it  has  handled 
farm  supplies  since  it  was  organized.     The  Tillamook  County  Creamery 
Association  uas  organized  in  1909       ^  general  corporation  to  market 
cheese.    The  memhership  of  this  corporation  consists  of  cheese  factories 
in  Tillamook  County,  a  nuniber  of  which  are  cooperatives  and  the  others 
general  corporations.     Since  about  1921,  this  orgo.nization  has  handled 
supplies  for  the  patrons  of  its  member  cheese  factories.    The  Apple 
Growers  Association  of  Hood  Eiver,  which  was  organized  in  1913  "^o  market 
fruit,  has  handled  supplies  since  I916.     Several  of  the  associations 
were  started  by  such  State  farm  organizations  as  the  I^rmers*  Union, 
rarm  Bureau,  and  Grange,     General  information  relating  to  these  associa- 
tions, gro-uped  according  to  principal  sxgjplies  handled,  is  shown  in 
table  1, 
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Most  of  the  feed  associations  were  started  dxiring  the  period  from 
1520  to  1930,  as  shown  in  taole  1,  while  the  oil  associations  have  "been 
organized  since  1931.    Hhe  greatest  development  of  associations  classi- 
fied as  "miscellanoous"  took  place  after  I92O. 

CEAPAGTMS'nCS  OF  ASSOCIATIOIS 

The  Pacific  Cooperative  Ponltrj'-  producers,  with  headqiiarters  in 
Portland,  a  mar^reting  association  of  the  centralized  type,  is  the  only 
cooperative  in  Oregon  handling  farm  stipplios  on  a  state-wide  basis, 
Siipplies  are  handled  as  a  side-lino  activity  and  are  distriLuted  from 
the  association's  mill  and  ws.rehouse  in  Portland  and  from  its  oranch 
warehoiises  at  Astoria,  Al'bany,  IXigone  and  Roseb-urg,     Of  the  30  other 
associcitions,  23  were  single  -unit,  sii^gle  comimmity  estaTblishjaents;  and 
seven  operated  in  one  or  more  coujities.    Some  of  the  coirity-wide  organi- 
zations, as  indicated  in  table  1,  operated  branch  warehouses  in  addition 
to  their  uBin  plsnts. 

Ten  of  the  associations  covered  in  this  study  specialized  in  handling 
petrolcfum  products  and  related  sirpplies,    Hone  of  these  marketed  farm 
crops.    Twelve  othar  associations  handled  feed  and  seed  as  their  princi- 
pal supplies.    ?our  of  this  group  were  primarily  rae^rkcting  associations. 
The  nine  remaining  associations  l:iandled  miscellaneous  supplies  such  as 
box  shook,  orchard  cuiDplios,  grain  bags,  farm  machinery,  lumber,  and  in 
some  cases  small  quantities  of  feed  and  petroletixc  products.    Eight  of 
these  miscellanoous  associations  were  marketing  organizations  which 
handled  farm  supplies. 

The  associations  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  along  the 
Columbia  River,  h^.ndled  princinally  oil  and  miscellaneous  supplies  for 
grain  growers  and  fruit  growers  in  that  area  (figure  1),    In  the  north- 
western quarter  of  the  State,  where  agricultnjre  is  quite  diversified, 
the  associations  handled  man;/  different  ld.nds  of  supplies,  principally- 
feed  and  petroleum  products. 

According  to  the  Oregon  cooperative  law,  only  producers  of  agri- 
cultural crops  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  farmers*  cooperative 
associations,    Txie  law  also  provides  that  associations  which  purchase 
farm  supplies  shall  not  handle  supplies  for  nonmemobers  greater  in  value 
than  the  supplies  iiP.ndled  for  members,  and  tliat  not  more  than  I5  percent 
of  the  total  business  may  be  done  with  nonfamers.    Cooperative  associa- 
tions organized  under  the  cooperative  law  are  not  permitted  to  pay 
dividends  in  excess  of  2  percent,  on  their  common  and  preferred  stock. 
Any  refunds  of  earnings  must  be  made  on  the  ls,sis  of  patronage. 

The  general  corporation  laws  of  Oregon  do  not  limit  associations  in 
the  above  canner.     There  are  no  provisions  regarding  eligibility  for 
membership  or  limitations  on  the  rates  of  dividends  which  ne.y  be  paid  on 
capital  stock.    There  are  also  no  limitations  on  the  amount  of  business 
that  may  be  done  with  nonmembers  or  norjfarraers,  and  no  provisions  re^rd- 
ing  the  payment  of  patronag-e  dividends. 


Twenty-six  of  the  3I  associations  were  organized  •under  the  coopera- 
tive law  of  Oregon,  while  three  were  incorporated  under  the  general  corpo- 
ration law  of  the  State,  and  two  were  unincorporated  gro\ips  of  fanners.  The 
Eugene  Fruit  G-rowers  Association,  the  Gresham  jierry  G-rowers,  Incorporated, 
and  the  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association  -  all  prim^irily  marketing 
organizations  -  Tere  organised  as  general  corporations.     These  three  a,sso- 
ciations  observe  in  a  general  way  the  provisions  of  the  cooperative  law. 
The  two  unincorporated  associations,  the  Mt.  Aiigel  Farmers  Union  and  the 
Washington  County  Unit  of  the  Farmers  Educatioml  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  '.vere  cornmanity  groups  of  Fanners  Union  memhers  v/ho  combined  their 
purchases  in  order  to  obtain  greater  purchasing  power.    These  two  unin- 
corporated associations  head  no  restrictions  as  to  policies  and  methods  of 
operation  except  those  agreed  upon  by  the  members.     One  was  managed  by  a 
purchasing  agent  selected  from  among  the  members  of  the  association,  and 
the  other  one  by  a  purchasing  board  consisting  of  several  members  simi- 
larly selected.     In  neither  case  did  the  purchasing  agent  or  board  re- 
ceive pay  for  its  services.     In  both  the  7;ork  of  the  agent  or  board  con- 
sisted of  collecting  money  in  advance  for  the  supplies,  placing  orders, 
and  notifying  members  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  come  to  the  car  door 
for  their  supplies. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  total  membership  of  the  J)l  associations  was  13,690  (table  1). 
The  membership  of  the  26  associations  which  were  organized  under  coopera- 
tive law  totaled  10,292.    This  total  included  the  nuiaber  of  common  stock- 
holders for  capital  stock  associations  and  the  ntmiber  of  members  for 
incorporated  nonstock  associations.     The  three  general  corporations  had 
2,5^2  common  stocldiolders ,  and  the  two  unincorporated  a,ssociations 
together  had  S50  members. 

The  membership  fees  of  the  seven  associations  not  organized  on  a 
capital  stock  basis  varied  widely.    One  association  charged  $25  for  life 
membership,  two  charged  $10,  two  charged  $1,  and  one  made  no  charge  for 
membership  but  required  that  its  members  belong  to  a  certain  general 
farm  organization.    One  other  association  charged  an  annual  membership 
fee  of  $2.50,  part  of  v/hich  went  to  the  support  of  a  State  farm  organi- 
zation.   It  is  the  usual  policy  of  the  associations  to  permit  members  to 
purchase  capital  stock  or  memberships  on  the  partial  payment  plan  — • 
that  is,  by  making  a  down  payment  at  the  time  of  ^^urciiase  and  allowing 
patronage  dividends  to  be  applied  on  the  unpaid  balance  until  paid. 

As  already  indicated,  the  Oregon  cooperative  law  provides  that  only 
agricultural  producers  may  be  eligible  for  membership  in  farmers'  coop- 
erative associations.    The  articles  of  incorporation  of  several  coopera- 
tives included  in  this  study  contained  provisions  which  further  limited 
eligibility  to  certain  classes  of  agricultural  producers,  such  as  grain 
growers,  poultrymen,  and  fruit  growers.    Most  of  the  associations  having 
similar  restrictions  operated  primarily  as  marketing  organizations.  Other 
associations,  whose  activities  were  confined  entirely  to  the  handling  of 
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farm  siapplies,  had  no  restrictions  re^^rding  eligiliiility  except  that  the 
applicant  he  a  faraer.  Several  of  these,  hovvevcr,  restricted  raemhership 
to  members  of  general  farm  organizations. 

The  eligibility  rcquirciients  for  ownership  of  coitircon  stock  in  the 
three  associations  or^^anized  under  the  general  coiT)oration  law  v/ere 
restricted  in  one  case  to  cemters  of  a  certain  herry-^^rowers •  association, 
in  another  to  cheese  factories  in  Oregon,  while  in  the  third  there  were 
no  restrictions, 

CAPI'm  STOCK 

The  amount  of  capital  stock  issued  by  the  stock  associations  varied 
widely  according  to  the  reqmreraents  of  each  association  for  facilities 
and  operating  capital.    Most  of  the  necessary  capital  was  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  common  stock  alone  but  in  a  few  instances  preferred  stock 
was  issued.    Several  associations  also  borrowed  money  for  capital  pur- 
poses.    The  total  outstanding^  common  stock  of  the  SU  capital  stock  asso- 
ciations, including  the  three  general  corporations  and  21  cooperative 
corporations,  was  $b39»706«    The  largest  association,  whose  major  func- 
tion was  the  raarketing  of  fariu  products,  had  common  stock  outstanding 
to  the  amotmt  of  $197t500»    Another,  also  a  marketing  organization,  had 
$90,000  of  outstanding  ccijmon  stock.    Some  of  the  smaller  associations 
that  operated  strictly  as  purchasing  organizations  required  less  capital 
and  hence  had  smaller  issues  of  comrion  stock.    For  example,  one  of  the 
most  recently  organized  oil  associations  had  only  $800  worth  of  common 
stock  outstanding.     In  another  oil  association  the  members  had  subscribed 
for  $2,260  of  coramon  stock.    It  was  agreed  that  this  stock  should  bo 
paid  for  tlirough  the  application  of  patronage  dividends,    Tlio  working 
capital  of  this  particular  association  was  obtained  by  borrov/ing  money 
on  the  security  of  a  note  endorsed  by  the  members. 

The  authorized  capitalization  of  each  association  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding.    The  custom  of  providing 
for  a  large  corporate  structure  when  an  organization  is  started,  is 
usually  followed  by  cooperative  corporations  because  it  permits  expan- 
sion without  requiring  changes  in  the  corporate  documents. 

Ten  of  the  2k  capital  stock  associations  were  marketing  organizations 
which  handled  farm  supplies  as  a  side-line  activity.    The  corjnon  stock  of 
these  10  associations  totaled  $587, 5^0,    Tlie  other  lU  associ^.tions,  which 
operated  strictly  as  purciiasing  organizations,  luad  comnion  stock  outstand- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $53»S26,  or  an  average  of  $3fSU5  per  association. 
The  par  value  of  the  coriiirion  stock  of  the  ik  purchasing  associations  organ- 
ized with  capital  stock  ranged  from  $50  per  share  to  no  par  value  per 
share.    The  most  coiamon  value  of  stock  was  $10  per  share. 

Dividend  rates  on  common  stock  of  the  cooperative  coiporations  were 
limited  by  law  to  8  percent  per  annum,    Tlie  by-laws  of  several  associa- 
tions contained  provisions  which  aiithorizcd  the  board  of  directors  to 
determine  the  rate  of  dividend  to  be  paid  on  cournon  stock  each  year.  In 
no  case  was  it  permissible  to  pay  such  dividends  out  of  surplus. 
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Very  few  of  the  cooperatives  h^ve  paid  dividonds  on  comnon  stock 
since  1S3'^«         ^933  oi^l-.''  seven  of  the  2h  capital  stock  associations  paid 
dividends  on  their  common  stock.    She  rates  paid  by  this  group  ranged 
l)etT7een  k  and  8  percent.    The  other  associations,  hecansc  of  sruall  earn- 
ings or  for  other  reasons,  prid  no  coiniion  stock  dividends.    Their  earn- 
ings were  retained  in  the  hasiness  for  operating-  purposes  or  paid  out  in 
the  forui  of  natrona^-e  diviciei.ds, 

Preforrod  stock  was  ar.thorized  "by  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
12  of  the  2k  capital  stock  organizations,  but  only  four  liad  used  this 
method  to  obtain  capital.    The  objection  to  the  Issuance  of  preferred 
stock  was  that  it  usually  carried  a  fixed  dividend  rate,  wherea?  dividend 
rates  on  comraon  stock  are  us"cally  :j.ot  fined  but  are  dependent  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  association,  subject  to  the  limitation  by  law  to  S  per- 
cent.    One  association  had  retired  all  of  its  oi^tstanding  preferred  stock  ' 
in  order  to  free  itself  from  the  obligation  of  paying  fizzed  and  emulative 
dividends.    The  total  preferred  stock  outstanding  for  the  four  above- 
mentioned  associations  amounted  to  $U-7,6lO,    Only  $9,270  of  that  total 
had  been  issued  by  associations  which  operated  strictly  as  purchiising 
organizations.    The  other  $32»3"f^  ^'^-s  issued  by  one  association  which  was 
primarily  a  .-marketing  organization.    The  riost  common  dividend  rate  on 
preferred  stock  was  7  percent.    Three  of  the  four  associations  paid  that 
rate,  while  one  paid  6  perce;i.t. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  most  of  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions which  a.ut?iorized  the  issue  of  preferred  stock  provided  that  pre- 
ferred stock  might  be  sold  to  and  held  by  anyone  and  that  holders  of 
such  stock  would  be  entitled  to  receive  curmilatlve  dividends  at  speci- 
fied rates.    Holders  of  preferred  stock  were  ususJly  entitled  to  no 
voting  privileges,  although  in  the  event  of  dissolution  they  had  prior 
rights  to  assets  and  althoTi;gi.i  the  by-laws  of  one  association  provided 
that  preferred  stockholders  should  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  shares  held  v/hen  preferred  stock  dividends  became  2 
years  in  arrears.    Provision  was  usually  LS-do  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
associations  for  retirement  of  the  preferred  stock  at  any  time  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  par  value  thereof  and  the  araoimt  of  ac cumulated  dividends 
which  had  been  ^inpaid  up  to  the  date  of  redemption. 

Tliree  of  the  associations  in  the  State  liad  obtained  part  of  their 
operating  capital  through  loans  from  local  banks  or  famers.    The  total 
amount  of  such  loans  wp-s  $22,000,     The  prevailing  interest  rate  on 
borrowings  of  this  kind  was  6  percent  per  annum,  and  the  loans  were 
secured  by  the  assets  of  the  three  associations. 

SALES  AKD  IJET  EATvIIIirGS 

The  total  sales  of  supplies  for  30  of  the  associations  included  in 
the  study,  amounted,  for  the  year  1933,  to  $2,022,6^3.    Sales  data  for 
one  small  oil  association  were  not  available  because  records  of  the 
association  were  lost  in  a  fire.    The  largest  association  had  sales 
amo-jnting  to  $U30t903»  and  the  smallest,  only  $2,700,     Of  the  total  sales 
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for  all  associations,  vl''>5»'^35  represented  the  sales  of  nine  orgnr.iza- 
tions  in  tha  oil  grouri;  $1,?37,U6U,     "t-^^c  sales  of  12  feed  associations; 
and  $6^1-9,354,  the  sales  of  nine  asL.ociations  handlinj^  raise  el  larc  eras 
su-oplies  Sj  (tahle  2  and  figuro  2),    It  x.'ill  he  noted  tliat  feed  arsocia- 
tions  Ijandled  the  Liilk  of  the  far.j  supplies  p'orclviced  cooperatively  in 
the  State,    The  hai'eest  arsociation  from  the  standpoint  of  sales,  how- 
ever, vra.s  one  v/hich  marketed  fr-uit  and  liandled  miscellaneoijs  supplies  for 
its  menbers. 

Figure  3  shows  the  net  earnings  n^ade  hy  efich  of  the  as5;ociations  d\ir- 
ing  1933 •    Earnings  depend  in  part  upon  th;3  method  of  pricing  employed. 
Some  organizations  priced  suppl:  ec  lov  and  ^'^ve  tlie  purciiaser  the  benefit 
of  the  savings  at  the  time  of  pi^jrchasc.     Others  priced  their  supplies  at 
prevailing  coEjpetitive  prices  and  returned  the  net  earnings  to  their  iEcn>- 
bers  or  patrons  at  the  close  of  the  operating  period.    Associations  rising 
the  fonner  method  usually  showed  'Jioall  net  operating  earnings,    i\ro  atterapt 
has  been  i:iade  to  indicate  which  t^/pe  of  price  policy  is  to  he  preferred, 
for  this  would  require  a  more  comprehensive  investigation  tlian  was  possi- 
ble,   ITor  is  it  to  be  assumed  tliat  either  not  earnings  or  savings  other- 
wise returned  to  pa^trons  is  a  final  measure  of  the  desii'a-bility  of  coopera- 
tive action  in  this  field.    The  service  of  a  cooperative  association  to  its 
members  may  be  to  a  large  erbent  intangible,  yet  none  the  less  satisfac- 
tory from  their  standpoint.    For  instance,  the  presence  of  a  cooperative  in 
a  corrnunity  ne.y  have  an  infl^^ence  on  the  policies  of  competitive  agencies. 
Moreover,  the  social  aspects  of  cooperation  are  not  to  be  minimized, 
though  discussion  of  tliem  cannot  be  included  here. 

The  aggregate  net  earnings  made  on  sup-oly  operations  dv.ring  1933  ^7 
the  30  associations  amounted  to  $106,310,  or  5.3  percent  of  sales.  Only 
two  of  the  entire  group  showed  losses,  [Hie  net  earnings  per  association 
ra-nged  from  a  loss  of  to  a  profit  of  $37»0^'S-     The  gronip  of  organi- 

zations handling  miscellaneous  supplies  shov/ed  the  greatest  earnings  per 
dollar  of  sales,  with  an  average  of  9  percent.     Earnings  for  the  oil  group 
amo-onted  to  $10,077.  or         percent,  and  those  for  the  feed  group  totaled 
$33,111,  or  3,1  percent,    Althou.gh  the  feed  associations  handled  the 
largest  aggregate  vol^ome  of  the  tltoee  groups,  their  net  earnings  per  dollar 
of  sales  was  smallest.    In  connection  with  thi-j  low  rate  of  net  earnings 
for  feed  associations,  it  was  pointed  out  tmt  even  though  feed  supDlies 
were  sold  on  a  comijetitive  basis,  th^at  basis  usually  liad  be;ui  cstabiishod 
by  the  cooperatives  on  a  much  lower  r.vargin  tlian  that  of  privately  owned 
agencies,    Usiially  the  larger  part  of  the  actual  savings  to  patrons  of 
associations  of  this  t^rpe  was  in  the  i^rice  'ps.id  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Sales,  net  earnings,  net  eai^nirgs  as  a  percentage  of  sales,  and  pa,t- 
ronage  dividends  distributed,  for  each  of  the  30  associations  in  1933 
are  shown  in  table  2, 

2/  The  value  of  crops  my.rketed  is  not  included  in  these  data. 
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Tatle  2,  -  Sales,  net  earnings,  and  patronage 
dividends  distritrated  "by  30  cooperative  associations 
pTirchasing  supplies  for  fai-ccrs  in  1933  l/ 


Kind  of  as G Delation 


9  Oil  associa t i ons : 


:otal 


12  Feed  associations: 


Total 


9  Miscellaneous 
associations: 


Total 

Total  all  associations 


Sales 


Net 
earnings 


Net  earnings  as 
a  percentage 
of  sales 
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000 

000 

93^^ 
^37 
519 
700 


22S 


Dollars 

27^5 
2/  none 
1,800 

3/  750 
5/3,^00 

soo 

637 
135 


Percent 
8.1 

9.0 
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22.6 

6.7 
5.6 
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 5^ 
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121 
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oUs 

503 
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1.39^ 
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U,  200 
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^/2,000 

10/1,559 
 130 


.  5.7 
1.9 
1.1 
2.7 
.1 

(Loss)  .7 

7.7 

5.5 
6,8 

5.5 

  3.0 


.1 


S,lll 


3.1 


903 
800 
000 
000 
550 
300 
^51 
750 
^0 


37,oU6 
6,000 
S,269 
295 

U,200 

1,500 

(Loas)  ^0 
11/  262 
 350 


^.^>122 


8.5 
12.5 

18.3 
.7 

12.5 

(Loss)  2.1 

1^.9 
10.0 

 ^ 


6U 


.5 


106,310 


5.3 


Pat  r onage 
dividends 
paid 


Dollars 
985 

1,200 

1,700 


3>g85 


1,200 

775 


1>975 


36,74^ 

2,177 

512 

300 


39,733 


^5,593 


orted  in  roimd  nUiabers  the  figures  pertaini 
Pricing  tasod  on  costs. 


ly    Manj'-  associations 
their  operations, 

2/    Started  operations  in  August,  1933» 
Six  months  ending  April  30,  193^. 
Eight  months  ending  May  1,  193^. 
0?hree  months, 
Tt70  and  one-half  months. 
Pricing  hased  on  costs. 

Includes  profit  or  loss  on  fan.;  crops  marketed. 
Includes  profit  or  loss  on  grain  LjarLetcd. 
Six  months  ending  March  3I,  193^» 
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11/  Seventeen  months  ending  May  3I,  1933* 
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PATRONAGE  DIVID3i\iE3 


It  T7ill  be  observed  in  table  2  that  nine  associations  included  in 
the  study  paid  patrcnaf;s  dividends  totalin-5  $^[3f593  in  1933.     The  other 
21  associations  paid  no  patrGna^^,■e  dividends,    Ag'^regate  patronage  divi- 
dends paid  bv  the  diffcront  t;;roups  of  associations  were:     Oil  associa- 
tions, $3,83'3;  feed  associations,  s''l,975;  and  miscellaneous  associa- 
tions, $39,733. 

Sone  associations,  especially  in  the  oil  group,  had  been  operating 
less  than  one  year  at  tho  tir.ie  the  data  were  gathered,  and  patronage 
divj.dendo  had  not  been  pr.id  althou^'^h  satisfactory  earnings  had  been 
accumulated;  hovevcr,  plans  liad  been  made  to  pay  patrona.ge  dividends  at 
the  close  of  the  operating  period.     Some  associations  iiad  such  small 
earnings  that  no  distribution  of  patronage  dividends  was  deemed  advis- 
able, and  the  earnings  vrere  transferred  to  surplus  or  reserves.  Two 
associations  shown  in  t<abl3  2  suffered  small  losses  during  1933*  s-nd 
two  others  showed  no  oanings  because  their  methods  of  pricing  imde 
operating  earnings  impossible. 

Referring  again  to  table  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  three  asso- 
ciations in  the  oil  group  and  only  two  in  the  feed  group  paid  patronage 
dividends  d~aring  1933*  associations  handling  miscollaneous  supplies 

contributed  the  bulk  of  the  total  patronage  dividends  paid.     One  asso- 
ciation in  the  niscellanocras  gi'oup  paid  patronage  dividends  amounting  to 
$36,7^^1  or  a.bout  SO  rjercent  of  the  total  paid  by  all  associations. 

It  was  the  general  policy  to  pay  patronage  dividends  only  to 
members.    As  a  rule,  the  eamings  attributable  to  the  business  of  non- 
members  were  retained  by  the  acsociation  until  a  sufficient  araoiant  had 
been  accumalated  to  enable  the  aistomer  to  purclaase  a  share  of  stock  or 
membership  in  the  association.     In  order  to  induce  patrons  to  become 
members,  several  associations  paid  patronage  dividends  to  nonmembers  at 
a  rate  equsj  to  one  half  of  that  used  in  calculating  members'  returns, 

COOPEEilTIVE  OIL  ASSOCUTIOIJS 

The  methods  of  operation  employed  by  oil  associations  in  Oregon 
varied  from  a  sLmple  form  of  group  purchasing  to  a  large-scale  system  of 
distribution  through  bulk  staoious.     Each  association  confined  its  opera- 
tions to  a  local  comiiainity.    Some  were  o-ltogether  bulk  distributors  while 
others  distributed  thro-'jgh  both  'oulk  and  retail  statior»j.    Two  associa- 
tions operated  entirely  as  bargaining  groups;  thxit  is,  they  owned  no 
eqaipment  bi^t  bought  gasoline  to  the  best  advantage  in  Portla.nd  or  other 
main  distributing  points  iji  the  State  and  had  it  delivered  by  truck 
directly  to  their  members'  farms.     One  of  these  associo.tions  had  a  con- 
tract vdth  a  commercial  truckriS-n  to  deliver  supplies.     The  manager  of 
the  other  association  acted  as  timcbmn  and  handled  the  entire  business 
on  a  sti-aight  pcr-gallon  commission.    Another  association  which  handled 
only  gasoline  owned  no  equipment  except  a  700-gallon  tan]c  track  for 
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delivery  purposes  and  two  completely  equipped  curb  piMps  installed  at 
two  retail  stores.     The  stores  received  a  certain  cor^nission  per  gallon 
for  serving  raeiiibers  and  malcing  out  sales  tickets.     This  association  had 
a  contract  with  a  local  truckman,  who  o'.Tned  the  tiuck  but  not  the 
delivery  tanl:,  to  deliver  gasoline  in  bulk  quantities  of  25  gallons  or 
more,  from  a  storage  plant  in  Salem  to  the  members'  farms.     The  truckman 
was  also  employed  to  haul  st^jplies  from  Salein  to  the  two  curb  puraps. 

Ten  associations  in  Oregon  handled  petroleum  products  and  related 
supplies  as  their  principal  coi.ixaodities,     Tliree  of  this  group  purciiased 
and  distributed  other  supplies,  such  as  farm  mchinery,  feed,  spray 
material  and  fertilizer,  in  addition  to  petroleum  products. 

The  average  monthly  sales  of  petroleum  products  for  each  of  the 
nine  associations  from  which  sales  data  could  be  obtained,  amoimted  to 
$2,220  during  the  year  1933*     J^-ch  of  the  nine  associations  distributed 
monthly,  on  the  average,  about  11,^32  gallons  of  gasoline.     Tlie  three 
associations  which  handled  other  farm  supplies  sold  abotit  $266  worth  of 
such  supplies  per  month.    The  value  of  petroleum  products  handled  by 
nine  of  the  oil  associations  in  1933         $130,175»     In  addition,  these 
organizations  sold  $5,650  worth  of  other  supplies  making  a  total  of 
$135, S25. 

The  above  figures  do  not  reflect  the  present  (193^)  annual  busi- 
ness of  this  group  of  associations  since  only  two  of  the  nine  associa- 
tions had  been  in  operation  for  a  full  12-raonth  period  when  the  field 
work  for  this  study  was  done  in  May,  193'+«     The  other  seven  had  been  in 
operation  less  than  one  year.     If  the  associations  had  each  operated  on 
a  12-raonth  basis  with  sales  per  month  equal  to  the  average  sales  for 
the  months  during  which  they  had  operated,  the  total  business  would  have 
been  approximately  $2^0,000, 

Methods  of  Purclmsing 

All  of  the  oil  associations  purchased  their  supplies  of  gasoline 
from  major  oil  companies  and  brokers,  mostly  in  Portland,    Hone  pur- 
ch^ased  supplies  through  regj.onal  purcnasing  organizations  U/,  All 
purcliases  of  gasoline  were  delivered  to  the  associations  on  a  cash 
basis.     Other  sup-olies,  such  as  lubricating  oils,  greases,  tires  and 
batteries,  were  piirchased  usually  on  a  cash  basis  from  a  nuraber  of 
different  sources,  some  from  mfijor  companies  in  Portland,  some  from 
other  distributors  in  Oregon,  and  some  from  wholesale  cooperative 
ass  ociations. 


U/    In  the  spring  of  193^»  the  Pacific  Supply  Cooperative,  with 
headquarters  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. ,  was  organized  to  purchase  petroleum 
products  and  other  related  supplies  for  local  oil  associations  in  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  southeastern  Washington, 
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Most  of  the  gacoline  was  pvLrC'..asc;cl  in  lesL-^-tiian-r^arloan  lots,  and 
delivery  vjas  made  to  the  associations'  storag-e  taailrs  "by  lar/^e  transport 
tracks,    Thei;e  trticks  v/ere  ovmsd  "by  the  v/lolesale  oil  conpaniec  or 
jobbers,  and  the  cost  of  delivery  to  tho  associations'  storage  tanks 
was  included  in  tho  piircnrse  price  of  tho  con^jnodity.    Several  associa- 
tions purclased  in  carload  lots  from  lar^e  rrholesale  and  jobbing  cainDanieB 
or  from  brokers.    The  v.holesale  and  jobbing  conpariie;.;  usually  cialntained 
narine  storage  -olants  in  Portland  and  delivery  vns  loac'e  fi'om  those  plants. 
Brokers,  on  the  other  hand,  Ixad  no  storage  facilities,  and  delivery  -ras 
cade  by  rail  either  direct  froa  the  refineries  or  by  roccnsigniuent  from 
some  transit  point. 

Price  and  Sales  Policies 

Most  of  the  associations  sold  on  the  sarae  price  basis  as  the  raajor 
companies  operating  in  their  territories,    This  method  of  i;5riGing  was 
favored  because  it  did  not  create  competitive  friction  among  distributors 
in  the  comnronities.     Oi^ly  thi'ee  of  the  associations  in  the  oil  group 
priced  supplies  lower  tten  competitors.    These  three  associations  sold 
on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  a  margin  S"j~rficient  to  cover  operating  oxr)ense. 
This  margin,  in  one  case,  was  only  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
handling,  while  in  the  other  two  associations  the  imrgins  were  sirff iciently 
large  to  Thermit  paj;i-.:ent  of  pa,tronage  dividends. 

The  cooperative  oil  asnociations  did  not  have  sales  and  service 
expenses  conparable  with  other  oil  distributors.    They  depended  in  most 
cases  for  their  advertising  upon  the  presence  of  their  plants  in  the 
comivrunities  and  upon  the  recorsaendaticns  of  menbers.     The  cooperatives 
gave  no  free  services  such  as  those  us-aally  rendered  by  coniuercial 
companies  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  supplies. 

Eight  of  the  cooperative  oil  as'iociations  fo'ond  it  desirable  to  sell 
suoplies  to  patrons  on  a  strictly  cash  bn,sis,  while  two  extended  limited 
credit  to  their  patrons.    One  of  these  associations  extended  credit  for 
only  one  load  of  bulk  gasoline  at  a  time,  as  it  was  londerstood  th^t  each 
delivery  must  be  paid  for  before  anoth.er  would  be  inade,    Tlie  rnarjager  of 
tho  other  association  v/hich  extended  credit  was  permitted  to  allow 
limited  credit  to  raembers  but  was  held  responsible  for  all  losses  result- 
ing from  bad  debts. 

Delivery 

Most  of  these  or.^nizations  delivered  supplies  direct  to  nembers' 
farms  by  cither  ov7?icd  trucks  or  hired  trucks.     Seven  of  the  ten  associa^ 
tions  included  farm  delivery  among  their  services;  three  recTiired  that 
members  call  at  the  plant  for  all  supplies.    It  w.-^s  customary  to  make 
farm  deliveries  only  in  bulk  qu/xntitics  -  tint  is,  in  lots  of  25  gallons 
or  more.    Where  smaller  quantities  were  ordered,  members  were  usually 
required  to  call  at  the  storage  plants.     One  association  operated  a 
retail  service  station.    Another  sold  gasoline  from  curb  punTps.  Sales 
r*.de  at  the  service  station  and  ciorb  purros  were  in  small  qiiantitics  and 
at  retail  prices. 
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The  charges  or  costs  for  rendering  fam  delivery  service  ranf^ed 
hetv^een  1  cent  and  2,5  cents  per  ^^allon,     Tiiree  of  the  af-sociations 
TThich  delivered  supplies  had  contracts  -.vith  local  trucloncn  for  delivery 
to  all  points  in  their  trrde  territories,  at  rates  of  1,00,  1,25  ^^nd 
1,'40  cents  per  gallon  respectively.     One  association  v/hich  operated  its 
ovra  truck  kcDt  a  record  of  delivery  cost,  and  found  that  it  approxiirjated 
1,6  cents  per  gallon.    Another,  which  owi^ed  a  delivery  truck,  operated 
at  a  total  cost  of  1  cent  per  r:allon.     This  included  the  cort  of  over- 
head as  well  as  delivery.     The  manager  of  one  of  the  sne.ll  associations 
T/ho  owned  the  delivery  eqnipnient,  was  allowed  3  cents  per  gallon  for 
management  and  delivery  of  snpplie".    He  estimated  that  2,5  cents  of  the 
3  cents  was  required  to  cover  delivery  costs.    Another  cooperative, 
which  required  its  members  to  call  at  the  "balk  plant,  sold  at  prices 
1  cent  per  gallon  lower  than  the  2:revailing  del ivered-to- farm  prices. 

Management 

Each  of  the  oil  acaociations  was  governed  hy  a  board  of  five  or 
seven  directors,  elected  from  among  the  uemoers.     The  duties  of  the 
"board  were  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations  and  to  su-pervise  and  con- 
trol the  association  generallj^.    Lleetings  were  held  at  intervals  to 
discuss  mtters  of  interert  to  the  association  and  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  policy.     The  hoard  members  either  gave  their  service  gratis 
or  v/ero  allowed  a  srjiall  compensation  or  .uileage, 

ITine  of  the  oil  associations  had  paid  managers  while  one  was  oper- 
ated by  a  purchasing  board.  Tlie  managers  were  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  policies  of  the  respective  boa,rds  of  directors,  'They  were  paid 
on  a  commission  basis.  This  commiGsion  amc".inted to  about  1/2  cent  per 
gallon  for  four  of  the  nine  associations.  One  maiiager  operated  a  small 
feed  mill  and  managed  the  association  on  a  part-time  basis.  He  was 
paid  a  coraraission  of  only  1/^4  cent  per  gallon. 

The  association  whicii  was  operated  by  a  purcliasing  board  was  solely 
a  bargaining  organization.     It  was  the  d-iity  of  this  board  to  obtain  for 
the  association  the  best  possible  prices  on  gasoline  from  Portland 
dealers  and  to  contract  with  truclonen  for  delivery  direct  to  the  members' 
farms  at  the  lowest  rate.     The  association  had  no  management  cost  as  the 
members  of  the  purchasing  board  made  no  charge  for  their  services.  Its 
only  operating  cost  was  1,U  cents  per  gallon  for  delivery, 

Som^ces  of  Operating  Cauital 

Eight  of  the  ten  oil  associations  in  Oregon  were  financed  through 
the  sale  of  comiaon  stock.     The  average  amount  of  common  stock  outstanding 
was  about  $1,700,     Only  one  of  the  eight  had  attempted  to  sell  preferred 
stock,  and  it  had  found  this  method  of  financing  ijnsatisfactory.     One  of 
the  recently  organized  associations  of  the  capital  stock  tj'pe  had  common 
stock  subscriptions  on  which  nothing  Ifiad  been  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  as  patrons  had  indicated  a  desire  to  have  patronage  dividends 
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applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock.     This  or/jani^ation  had  obtained  its 
facilities  and  operating  capital  by  nutans  of  notes  which  were  secured  by 
the  assets  of  the  associo-tion  and  by  endorsements  of  the  members.  iJo 
other  oil  asaociation  bad  found  it  necessary  to'borrov?  money  to  carry  on 
operationjs. 

Only  one  cooperative  in  the  oil  group  financed  its  operations  through 
the  sale  of  memberships.    This  association  liad  220  mem.bers  who  had  bcfught 
life  memberships  at  $10  each, 

Facilities 

The  facilities  and  equipment  found  in  the  cooperative  plants  for 
bulk  distribution  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products  consisted  of: 
Pumping  equipment  and  metering  devices  to  insure  accurate  measurement  of 
outgoing  products;  a  smll  TiTr.rohouse  for  storing  lubricating  oils,  greases 
and  other  related  sri.pplies,  vzhich  usually  had  a  capacity  of  1  carload;  and 
one  or  more  storage  tariks  of  from  10,000  to  20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Only  two  of  these  associations  sold  gasoline  at  retail.     One  of  them 
had  a  roadside  sen^ice  station  which,  although  not  elaborate,  was  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  render  satisfactory  retail  service.    This  station 
consisted  of  a  small  office  end  oil  storeroom,  a  covered  driveway  with 
two  puraps,  and  equipment  to  suT^ply  air  and  water.     It  was  located  near 
the  association's  bulk  plant,  and  v;as  connected  with  the  plant  by  a  pipe 
line.    The  other  association  which  sold  at  retail  bad  two  complete  cjrb 
pumps  with  underground  tanks,  each  installed  at  a  private  retail  store, 
v/here  the  storekeeper  handled  association  supplies  on  a  corandssion  basis. 

The  cost  of  the  bulk  plants  ranged  from  $1,350  to  $3»350,  according 
to  the  size  a.nd  completeness  of  the  equ.ipment.     One  association  whose 
facilities  consisted  of  a  12, 000-gJillon  bulk  tar^k  equipped  with  pomp, 
meter  and  meter  house,  and  a  warehouse  large  enough  to  hold  one  carload 
of  oil  and  grease,  had  only  $1,35^  in'^'"ested  in  plant  and  equipment. 
Another,  which  owned  a  20,0CC-gallon  bulk  tank  eq'.iipped  with  pump,  meter 
and  meter  hcaise,  a  warehouse  of  one  cf-rload  capacity,  a  small  roadside 
service  station,  and  a  1^— ton  ti-uck  ^7ith  a  l,000~gallon  tank  capacity, 
had  an  investment  of  $3.3^0       those  facilities.    The  usual  investment 
in  facilities  for  a  bulk  plar.t  was  about  $2,500,    Plants  of  this  value 
usually  consisted  of  a  lo, 000-gallon  storage  tank  with  pump,  meter  and 
meter  house  and  a  warehouse  of  one  carload  capacity  for  oil  and  grease, 

PEED  PUHCHASIITG  ASSOC lATIOiJS 

Twelve  of  the  31  cooperative  associations  v;hich  purchased  supplies 
for  farmers  in  Oregon  handled  principally  feed  and  seed.     The  location 
of  these  associations  is  given  in  figure  1,     Seven  of  these  12  associa- 
tions, in  addition  to  their  purchasing  service,  marketed  farm  crops. 
The  total  sales  value  of  supplies  purchased  by  the  12  associations  in 
1933  appears  in  Table  3«    I't  will  be  noted  that  the  sales  value  of  feed 
amounts  to  S6  percent  of  the  total  handled  by  these  associations.  An 
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estimate  indicates  that  about  U2,000  tons  of  feed  were  iiandled  "by  the 
feed  associations  d-urirg  1933*     There  was  a  wide  ran.^e  in  the  total  annxial 
business  done  by  each  of  the  12  feed  organisations.     One  unincorporated 
^roup  of  farmers  organized  to  purchase  stipolies  on  a  car-door-delivery 
basis,  sold  only  $U,2!.l^  rrorth  of  sup-olies  in  1933f  while  another  associa- 
tion, which  Iiandled  feed  for  approxiraately  85O  farmer  patrons,  had  total 
sales  of  approxiirately  $335 » 000* 

Table  3«      Value  of  s^ipplies  distrilnited  by 
 12  feed  purchasing  associations  in  Orej^con,  1933  


li'uinber  of  associations 


Sup-olies  handled 

handlinf'^  thi-3  item 

Sales  value 

Feed 

12 

$1,061, 128 

Seed 

6 

81,829 

Farm  machinery'' 

5 

51.177 

Other  supplies 

9 

23,^5 

Fertilizer 

6 

19,925 

Total 

$1,237,116)+ 

Two  of  the  feed  associations  were  unincorporated  groups  of  farmers 
T;hich  operated  largely  on  a  car-door-delivary  ba,sis.    In  one,  the 
management  was  vested  in  a  p-uj:c]:asing  board  which  ordered  the  supplies 
and  notified  the  members  when  shipments  arrived.     The  members  v/ere 
required  to  pay  cash  in  advance  and  to  obta.ln  their  supplies  at  the  car 
door.     This  organization  also  liad  agreements  with  local  dealers  whereby 
discounts  ranging  from  5  to  5O  percent  could  be  obtained  on  other 
supplies,  by  pooling  orders  tlu-ough  the  association.    The  purchasing 
board  covered  the  cost  of  operating  the  association  by  retaining  a  small 
portion  of  such  discoionts,    l^o  patronage  dividends  were  paid  by  this 
organization,  but  it  was  estimated  that  these  discounts  plus  the  savings 
on  feed  costs  amounted  to  fully  $10,000  each  year. 

The  other  unincorporc»-tGd  group  of  farmers  was  organized  as  a 
membership  association  with  annual  dues  of  $2,50  per  year.     It  had  no 
paid  manager  or  purchasing  board,  since  the  manager  of  a  creamery  acted 
as  mans-ger  of  the  purchasing  association  and  handled  the  supply  busi- 
ness without  charge.    A  section  of  the  creamery  warehouse  was  rented  by 
the  association  for  storing  feed  and  other  supplies  until  called  for  by 
the  members,    A  charge  of  $2  per  ton  was  nade  on  all  feed  purchased  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  unloading  and  ha.ndling. 

The  other  ten  feed  associations  v/ere  incorpora.ted.    Eight  had 
capital  stock  and  two  were  of  the  non-stock  type,     Nine  were  organized 
under  the  cooperative  law  of  Oregon  and  one  under  the  Oregon  general 
corporation  law.    All  of  these  associations  l^ad  local  service  facilities 
and  operated  as  business  establishments, 
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Mothods  of  Purchasing 


Most  of  the  feed  associctions  pui-chased  a  large  part  of  their  grain 
for  feed  namifact-ariri^^  operations  from  local  farmers.     Only  the  tv7o 
unincorporated  groups  of  farmers  pirrcliased  ready  prepared  feeds. 
Frequently  members  cxchar^ed  grain  for  supplies.     Other  ingredients  used 
in  the  mamrfacture  of  feed,  and  supplies  such  as  farm  mr.chinery,  and 
prepared  feed  and  seed  were  purclmssd  from  jobbers,  v/holesale  distribu- 
tors or  dealers,  and  manufacturers. 

All  of  the  feed  associations  bought  supplies  on  the  usual  terms 
offered.     Discounts  for  cash  settlement  were  taken  wherever  possible. 
The  bulk  of  the  feed,  and  principal  feed  ingredients  (except  those 
bought  locally  from  farmers)  v;ere  purchased  in  carload  lots.  Miscella- 
neous siipplies,  such  as  poultry  equipment,  and  dairy  and  poultry 
remedies,  were  purchased  in  less-than-carload  lots, 

price  and  Sales  Policies 

There  seemed  to  be  no  fixed  policy  for  pricing  and  selling  the 
various  supplies  distributed  by  feed  associations.    Competitive  condi- 
tions generally  governed  prices.    Most  of  the  associations,  however, 
sold  at  local  competitive  prices,      A  fev/  sold  at  cost  plus  a  margin 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  operation.     One  organization  charged 
$2  per  ton  as  a  margin  to  cover  operating  costs.    Another  added  6  per- 
cent to  the  cost  of  the  supplies.     One  unincorporated  group  of  farmers, 
which  h^d  no  opertiting  expenses,  distributed  supplies  at  actual  cost 
plus  freight  charges. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of 
selling  at  cornpetitive  prices  as  compared  with  selling  at  cost  plus  an 
operating  ma,rgin.     General  sentiment  favored  the  competitive  price 
method  on  the  ground  that  it  resulted  in  less  friction  between  local 
cooperatives  and  private  dealers  handling  the  same  supplies.  Both 
methods  have  the  same  objective  —  to  handle  and  distribute  farm  sup- 
plies on  a  "no  profit"  basis.    Under  one  raethod  the  earnings  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  ■pa.tvona.go  dividends,  under  the  other  the  savings 
were  given  in  the  form  of  reduced  prices  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Managers 
of  associations  which  followed  the  reduced  price  method  felt  it  to  be 
more  desirable  because  it  tended  to  increase  the  volume  of  business.  They 
also  held  that  this  metixod  eliminated  considerable  bookkeeping  expense. 

Credit  Policies 

Three  of  the  12  feed  associations  sold  supplies  on  a  cash  basis. 
It  ws.s  the  policy  of  the  roanagers  of  the  other  nine  associations  to 
fully  investigate  applications  for  charge  accounts  before  approval. 
Several  of  these  associations  had  corjiaittees ,  composed  of  certain  members 
of  the  board  of  directors,  which  passed  upon  applications  for  credit. 
Six  of  the  associations,  which  were  primarily  rioarketing  organizations, 
or  were  closely  affiliated  with  iiBrketing  organizations,  allowed  members 
credit  up  to  the  value  of  the  farm  products  delivered  by  them  to  the 
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association  for  market in^^  piirposes.     It  \'3s  'believed  that  this  policy 
increased  the  voliine  of  suoply  "business  v/ith  snail  risk  of  1ol;s,  Three 
associations  also  granted  credit  to  individual  morabers  xxp  to  the  amount 
of  their  paid-in  capital  stoc3c.     One  asjociation  discourai^-ed  the  pxir- 
chase  of  supplies  on  credit  by  offering  a  disccuiit  of  2  percent  for  cash. 

Deliver;^;; 

Three  of  the  12  feed  aL^sociations  ovTned  trucks  and  made  deliveries 
to  farms  when  requested.    One  h^-de  a  charge  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  delivery;  the  other  two,  vjhich  were  nia.rketing  orgn-ni^iations  that 
operated  tru.cks  for  collect -ing  farm  products,  furnished  delivery  service 
free  or  at  a  sroall  cost,    P.?,trons  of  the  other  nine  v/ere  required  to  call 
at  the  associations'  V7arehouseG  or  at  the  car  door  for  their  supplies. 

Five  of  the  12  feed  associa.tions  operated  branch  distribiiting  ware~ 
houses  where  Hiembers  could  obtain  suoplies  without  going  long  distances 
to  the  main  warehouse.    Managers  held  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
farmers  preferred  to  call  for  their  supplies  rather  than  pay  for  delivery. 

Management 

Ten  of  the  12  feed  associations  were  directed  by  elected  boards  of 
directors  and  were  managed  "by  salaried  mo-nagers.    The  feed  departments  of 
the  four  associations  which  v/ere  priniarily  r.jrkebing  organizations  were 
nanaged  by  feed  department  roanagers.     Of  the  other  two  associations,  which 
were  -loninccrporated,  one  was  managed  by  a  purchai^ir.g  board  and  the  other 
by  the  manager  of  a  cooperative  creamery,    neither  the  purchasing  board 
nor  the  ms.nager  of  the  creamery  was  paid  a  calcry  or  a  commission  for 
services  in  buying  supplies. 

Sources  of  Operating  Capital 

Eight  of  the  12  feed  associations  obtained  their  capital  requirements 
through  the  sale  of  common  stock.    Two  others  (incorporated  associations) 
were  financed  through  membership  fees.    The  two  remaining  organizations 
were  unincorr; orated  groups  of  farmers  who  obtained  supplies  at  the  car 
door,  and  who  needed  only  Siiall  amounts  of  capital  to  finance  their 
operations.    In  one,  a  mer.bership  fee  of  $2,50  psr  year  was  made  of  which' 
50  cents  wa-s  retained  by  the  association  and  $2  was  paid  for  membership 
in  a  general  farm  orgs-ni-^aticn.     In  the  other,  there  was  no  managem.ent 
or  other  association  expense;  therefore,  no  charge  for  membership  was  made. 

Only  two  of  the  eight  capital  stock  associations  had  preferred  stock 
outstanding.    In  one,  the  amount  outstanding  was  $7»950»  ^■nd  in  the  other, 
$1,100.    The  par  value  of  this  stock  was  $100  per  share.     One  other  asso- 
ciation had  issued  bonds  amonxnting  to  $7,000, 

The  total  outstanding  common  stock  of  three  capital  stock  organiza- 
tions which  were  primarily  mrketing  associations,  was  ipZlS^^kO,  The 
total  outstanding  ce.pital  stock  of  the  five  other  feed  associations  which 
operated  entirely  as  purchasing  associations,  was  $^40,270,  an  average  of 
$8,520  each.    The  par  value  of  the  comm,on  stock  of  all  eight  capital 
stock  associations  ranged  from  "no  par  value"  to  $50  per  sl^iare. 
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Tlie  two  incorporated  "member ship"  asr:ociations ,  one  of  which  was 
priinarily  a  !.f.rl:eting  organization,  had  collected  $20,093  in  raemhership 
fees.    One  of  these,  the  narketing  association,  used  most  of  its  capital 
for  marketing  pun^oses.    The  other,  which  was  strictly  a  jjurchasing 
association,  had  "bean  in  Dusiness  since  I92U  axid  had  "built  up  its  oper- 
ating capital  from  $1,000  at  the  st.-.i^t  to  about  $37,000  in  1933-  This 
association  had  increased  its  capital  "by  a  reserve  fund  deduction  of  2 
percent  on  sales.    The  former  of  these  organizations  charged  $10  for  a 
life  raemTaership;  tho  latter  $1. 

facilities 

Eight  feed  associations  ov/ned  their  own  warehouses,  three  operated 
in  rented  quarters,  and  one,  which  was  a  car-door  association,  req\iired 
no  warehousing  facilities.    The  value  of  the  warehouses  owned  "by  the 
associations  varied  widely  depending  upon  the  t^/pe  and  construction  of 
"building,  its  location  with  respect  to  railroad  and  "business  district, 
and  the  value  of  lal^d  in  the  different  cor.iminities.    A  few  of  the 
buildings  were  of  fireproof  or  semi-fireproof  construction,  but  the 
majority  were  built  of  wood  or  wood  and  sheet  metal. 

Ten  of  the  12  feed  associations  had  grinding  and  mixing  equipment. 
Some  of  them  manufactured  as  r/uch  as  95  percent  of  the  feed  they  sold. 

The  facilities  of  the  larger  associations  including  land,  ware- 
houses and  feed  pill  equipment,  ranged  in  value  from  $15f000  to  $25,000. 
The  smaller  associations  had  smaller  invest;.aents — one  valued  its  build- 
ing and  feed  nill  equipment  at  less  th^ji  $5,000. 

Five  of  the  12  aosociations  handling  feed  operated  branch  ware- 
houses in  addition  to  main  warehouses.    These  five  organizations  oper- 
ated 10  branches  in  Oregon  ajid  one  in  Washington.     (See  table  1, 
figure  1.) 

ASSOCIATIOIIS  HAiroLIlIG  I.IISGELLAIISOIJS  SUPPLIES 

There  were  nine  cooperative  ar-sociations  in  Oregon  which  handled 
miscellaneous  or  special  lines  of  farr.i  supplies,  such  as  those  used  in 
connection  with  the  grov/ing,  packing  and  marketing  of  fru.it,  and  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  grain.    Sight  were  primarily  marketing  organi- 
zations which  handled  supplies  as  a  side-line  a.ctivity;  one  was  a  pur- 
chasing association  doaling  in  farm  inplemeJits ,  lumber  and  coal.  This 
group  of  nine  associations  'nandled  nearl;/  $650,000  worth  of  farm  supplies 
in  1933*  value  of  the  supplies  distributed  is  shovm  in  table  k. 
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Table  k,  -  Value  of  supplies  distritfLrted 
"by  9  associations  liandling  :niscellaneous  supplies,  1933 


Supplies  handled  ITui.'ber  of  ansociatio::s  Sales  value 

handlii:,?:  this  item 


i'ruit  packing  supplies  2  $259»  H? 

Orcliard  supplies  h  150,660 

G-rain-hags  and  twine  3  9^,1^0 

Fertilizer  k  35»9''^5 

Farm  implements  and  luiiiber  3  3'^»-^5 

Fael  and  petrole\im  products  M- 

Feed  and  seed  k  12,097 

Other  supplies   it  39. 


Total  '  '$6%,3>. 


Finiit  packing  and  orchard  su?^plies,  the  two  most  iijportant  items, 
V7ere  handled  principally  "by  four  fiu.it  nis-rketing  associations,  G-rain- 
"bags  and  twine,  the  next  item  in  importance,  wero  handled  by  four  gra,in 
marketing  associations. 

The  1933  annual  so-les  of  each  of  the  associations  in  the  mi  seel  lane  eras 
group  ranged  from  apt)ro:rimately  $3»500  for  a  sixall  grain  imrketing  associa- 
tion to  apprczinately  $431,000  for  a  large  fr;.it  marketing  organization. 
The  latter  handled  more  than  $250,000  worth  of  fruit  packing  supplies  and 
more  th^an  $125,000  worth  of  orchard  supplies. 

All  of  the  associations  handling  miscellaneous  siipplies  vere  incor- 
porated.   Two  wore  organized  Uiider  the  genoral  corporation  lav/s  and  seven 
under  the  cooperative  statutes  of  OregOxi.    Of  the  cooperatively  organized 
associations,  five  were  of  the  capital  stock  type  and  two  were  non-stock 
associations.    The  foiir  girain  marketing  associations,  all  of  which  were 
of  the  capital  stock  type,  h<3,d  a  total  of  $o5,095  of  coijmon  stock  out- 
star.ding  among  their        menhers  on  LoceulDor  31»  ^933*    '^■^'^  P^^  va-ltie  of 
this  stock  was  ;,30  per  sliarc,    K'one  of  these  grain  associations  iiad  pre- 
ferred stock  outstanding.    Throe  of  the  four  fruit  :.ti.rkGting  associations, 
with  a  total  m.emhership  of  2,276,  were  organized  on  the  capital  stock 
"basis,  and  had  $235,9^  common  stock  outstanding,    Tlie  par  value  of  this 
stock  ranged  from  SIO  to  $25  per  share.    One  of  these  associations  had  two 
issues  of  preferred  stock  outstanding — one  amounting  to  $31,890  ard  the 
other  amounting  to  $6,^50,    The  par  values  of  those  preferred  shares  were 
$10  and  $50  respectively. 

The  two  associations  of  the  non-stock  type  in  the  "miscellaneous" 
group,  one  a  fruit  mrketing  association  o-nd  the  other  a  farm  implement, 
fuel  and  luinber  association,  had  ..31,6oU  in  paid-up  life  mem.borship 
fees.    The  former  liad  a  membership  fee  of  $25;  the  latter  of  Si, 
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Votirg  in  associatiorja  included  in  the  ":ais  col  lane  cais"  group  was 
on  the  "bacis  of  one  member,  one  vote,  except  in  the  tv/o  genera,!  corpora- 
tions, where  the  one-chare- one-vote  nethod  v.as  follov/ed.    Tvo  of  the 
seven  associations  orj^^anized  uiider  cooperative  statutes  employed 
different  voti-og  raothods.    Both  of  these  provided  for  voti:\:,  at  the  first 
meeting  on  the  basis  of  one  menitGr,  one  vote.    After  the  first  meeting, 
hoT7ev3r,  members  were  given  additional  votetj  bo.sed  on  the  volume  of 
marketing  business  which  each  ^lad  done  v/itji  the  association  during  the 
preceding  year  or  season.     Cine  allowod  each  membor  one  vote  becaur.e  of 
his  moLibership,  and  additioiial  votes  based  on  the  q-jp-ntity  of  products 
roarketed  through  the  association.     The  other  based  its  voting  entirely 
on  the  quantity  of  grain  (1,000-bushel  ur:itc)  marketed  through  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  preceding  year. 

Methods  of  Parchasin^^ 

Associations  in  the  miscellaneous  supply  group  purch-used  some  of 
their  supplies  directly  from  mnufactrrers  or  dealers  on  contract,  but 
the  bulk  of  all  supplies  was  ordered  as  needed  from  the  best  available 
sources.    As  a  rale,  certain  special  and  much  used  items,  such  as  box 
shook  and  paper  wraps,  wore  pujfchi^sed  on  contract  which  covered  the 
season's  requirements.     Other  items,  such  as  grain  sacks,  fertilizer  and 
orcliard  supplies,  v/ere  purcl£!-sed  on  the  open  market  as  needed.    Most  of 
the  brally  items,  such  as  fertilizer  and  shook,  were  purchased  in  carload 
lots.    The  less  bullq,'-  supplies  and  those  which  were  l^andlcd  in  smaller 
quantities  were  purchs-sed  in  less-tha.n-carload  lots. 

All  of  the  "miscellaneous"  associations  took  advantage  of  cash  dis- 
counts offered  on  purchases.    Some  roanagers  felt  that  all  cash  dis- 
co-jn.ts  should  be  taken,  even  if  it  necessitated  short-term  borrowing  to 
pay  the  accorjnts  on  time.     Other  discou:its  such  as  those  offered  for 
quantity  purchases,  were  available  only  to  associations  doing  a  large 
volume  of  business. 

Price  and  Sales  Pol: cies 

Only  one  of  the  nine  "rdscellaneous"  associations  confined  its 
business  to  members  only.    The  other  eight  permitted  nonmember  business, 
but  the  amount  of  such  'bar-sineso  was  not  large.    That  of  one  association 
amouiited  to  about  3  percent  of  its  total  burliness,  of  another,  about  25 
percent,  of  five  others,  about  10  percent  of  total  sales. 

The  policy  of  selling  supplies  at  loca.1  competitive  prices  v.as 
followed  by  seven  of  the  associations,    Tno  other  t">7o  sold  at  cost  pl-os 
a  certain  handling  charge.    One  of  tiieso  showed  a  slight  loss  in  supply 
department  operations;  the  other,  a  slight  gain. 

Approximately  the  same  method  of  distribution  was  employed  by  each 
of  the  associations  in  the  miscellaneous  group.    All  sold  si-ipplies  at 
the  warehouse  door.     Two  offered  delivery  service.     One  operated  its 
own  delivery  truck;  the  other  had  agreements  with  local  trj.ckmen  to 
deliver  supplies  to  farmer  "oatrcns  at  very  reasonr.blo  rates  on  condition 


that  they  !bandle  the  entire  trncMng  hisiness  of  the  association.  In 
"both,  delivery  servica  wis  optional  '.7ith  tlie  patrons  and  a  small  charge 
Btifficient  to  cover  cost  of  delivery  v.'as  nude  where  the  service  vTas 
rendered.    Two  associations  operated  branch  wareaciises  at  outlying 
points  to  serve  patrons  located  around  those  -ooints. 

Credit  Policios 

As  a  general  mle,  no  definite  jaethod  of  credit  extension  was 
followed  by  the  niscsllaneous  associations.    Three  of  the  nine  sold 
entirely  on  a  cash  tasis,  while  the  other  six  oxtondcd  credit  in  varying 
amoimts  to  memhers  or  patrons.    One  aiisociation  extended  credit  to  stock- 
holders only;  two,  to  menbers  only;  o-nd  three  to  any  patron  whose  credit 
rating  was  satisfactory.     In  the  latter  case,  applicants  for  credit  were 
usimlly  approved  or  disapproved  on  the  basis  of  their  local  reputation 
for  paying  debts  and  their  cui'rent  financial  condition.    Members  of 
inarketing  associations  who  l^d  not  received  coioplote  paytnent  for  crops 
which  had  been  delivered  for  marketing  or  processing  purposes  were 
usually  allowed  credit  up  to  the  aracant  of  the  bale^nccs  due  thera  for 
tboir  crops.    One  association  offered  its  members  a  discouint  of  four  per- 
cent for  cash  payment  for  s^Q^plies  at  the  time  of  delivery, 

Managei.:ent 

All  of  the  associations  in  the  "miscellaneous"  supply  group  were 
managed  by  salaried  general  managers  who  handled  the  affairs  of  the 
associations  under  the  general  direction  of  boards  of  directors.  Where 
the  buGiness  of  an  association  was  exceptionally  large,  assisto.nt 
manci-gers  were  necessary.    Th-ree  associations  had  s"ufficient  volume  of 
supply  business  to  require  the  services  of  separate  Homagers  for  the 
supply  departments. 

Sources  of  Operating  Capital 

Several  of  the  "miscellaneous"  associations  secured  a  large  part 
of  their  operating  funds  for  conducting  their  siroply  departments  from 
tlieir  iLiarheting  operations,    Marlceting  associations  often  'nave  fnjids 
which  are  idle  during  the  period  before  and  after  the  marketing  season. 
The  handling  of  supplies  often  offers  a  satisfactory  use  for  such  idle 
funds.     Since  there  is  little  interference  between  the  time  of  dic- 
tributing  supplies  and  the  rarheting  of  crops,  the  com.bination  of  pur- 
chasing and  marketing  activities  1ms  proven  quite  successful. 

Other  associations cecfired  capital  for  supply  operations  by 
setting  aside  a  certain  percentage  or  amoimt  from  the  sales  rctimis  on 
farm  crops  or  supplies.    One  set  aside  a  certain  deduction  for  each 
packed  box  of  fruit  marketed,  to  create  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,    Ai'xOther  which  operated  on  a  cost-plus  basis 
included  a  2  percent  charge  to  create  a  fund  to  be  used  for  working 
capital. 
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Facilities 

It  was  observed  ttiat  marketing  associations  were  able  to  Landle 
supplies  T7ith  very  little  additional  investment  in  facilities.    As  a  nile, 
s-uificient  Tvarehousc  space  for  supplies  is  available  in  the  warehouses 
tised  for  inar?:eting.    There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  that  an  associa- 
tion vnvjy  bo  cro'.7ded  for  space  during  the  marketing  or  processing  season 
but  as  a  riLLe  few  far.a  suriplies  arc  needed  or  ca-rried  in  stock  at  tlmt 
time. 

The  facilities  for  handling  sup-olies  used  by  the  "miscellaneous" 
associations,  were  generally  the  same  facilities  used  for  n^irketing. 
Ten  of  the  11  associations  iised  the  same  warehov-ses  and  offices  for  the 
mrketing  of  crops  and  tne  purchasing  of  supplies.    The  only  one  in  the 
group  which  operated  strictly  as  a  purchasing  association  owned  a  large 
warehouse  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  handling  coal,  lumber,  building 
material  a.nd  farm  implements.     This  association  also  owned  land  adjoining 
the  warehouse  on  a  railroad  siding  where  luaber  and  coal  were  stored. 

One  of  the  nine  associations  owned  equipment  for  the  delivery  of 
supplies,    Tliis  was  a  fruit  marketing  and  processing  asfjociation  which 
operated  a  truck  for  general  purposes. 
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